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THE TREND WITHIN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

THEODORE H. BOGGS 
Dartmouth College 



Notable among the realities brought into sharp relief by the 
present war, is the spontaneous display of loyalty on the part 
of the British dominions. These "new nations within the em- 
pire," notwithstanding a natural pride in their embryo conscious- 
ness of nationhood, have enthusiastically and of their own voli- 
tion rallied to the support of Britain the head of this same em- 
pire. The apparent anomaly inherent in this state of affairs mer- 
its notice in view of its importance as a bed-rock principle in the 
politics of the empire. Moreover, the unique political status 
enjoyed by the dominions invites attention by reason of its 
very disagreement with the traditional view generally held as to 
the normal relations between colony and parent state. 

It is only within the past decade and a half that the older of 
the British dominions, bursting the colonial chrysalis, have be- 
gun to emerge into nationhood. Amid the transitions of the 
present age none is more significant than that which is changing 
the structure and organization of the empire. That this transi- 
tion has not been more generally recognized is not surprising. 
Even the inhabitant of the British Isles has found it difficult to 
understand the attitude and temper of his fellow-citizen of the 
colonies. To the Englishman of the past the notion of imperial 
union was based on a helpless and enforced "loyalty." While 
talking easily of an alliance of the British dominions he looked 
askance on the aspirations and proposals of the colonials and 
attempted to maintain his own supremacy. Happily, however, 
British statesmen of vision began to take cognizance of the grow- 
ing sense of nationality which was permeating the dominions. 
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It was apprehended that Canada and her sister states, peopled 
by men "born of the blood," would sever the tie some day if 
they were not permitted to acquit themselves as nations. Only 
a mild form of surprise, therefore, need be felt over the fact that, 
at the colonial conference of 1907, the secretary for the colonies 
concurred in the principle laid down by the British prime minister 
that "the essence of the imperial connection" is to be found in 
"the freedom and independence of the different governments 
which are a part of the British empire." 

During the years since this significant declaration was uttered, 
events have conspired to make more real the ideal of a Britannic 
alliance toward which many believe the empire has been tending. 
This alliance or league of free states — Great Britain, Ireland, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa — it is main- 
tained would be held together partly by mutual advantages and 
partly by sentiment. Possessing nationhood and political equal- 
ity, the members of the alliance would cooperate in war and 
peace under agreed conditions. In a prophetic utterance of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier lies the kernel of the creed of the imperialist. 
"We are going to build the British Empire," declared Sir Wilfrid, 
in July, 1910, in the course of an address in the Canadian West, 
"on the rock of colonial autonomy, and that local autonomy is 
consistent with imperial unity." 

The spirit of colonial nationalism, so powerful a force in each 
of the dominions, is based on two fundamental principles. In 
the first place, these states are strongly determined to remain 
members of the empire, whereas, in the second place, they are 
equally determined to retain, if not to increase their rights of 
self-government, already practically complete. This seeming 
paradox is a monument to British statesmanship, blind and 
halting as the latter has appeared at times. 

To the average man, not a citizen of the empire, this condition 
of affairs is difficult to comprehend. Indeed it is not unlikely 
that many in Germany anticipated that England's participation 
in the war would present an opportunity, which could not be re- 
sisted, for Ireland, India, and perhaps other states to weaken, if 
not destroy, their British connection. General von Bernhardi, 
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in fact, in Germany and the Next War, calls attention to this very 
possibility. There is peril to England, he asserts, "in the na- 
tionalist movement in India and Egypt, in the growing power of 
Islam, in the agitation for independence in the great colonies, 
and in the supremacy of the German element in South Africa." 
"The cooperation of these elements," Bernhardi anticipated, 
"might create a very grave danger capable of shaking the founda- 
tion of England's high position in the world." That this has 
not occurred is not an accident. An explanation may be drawn 
from a statement of the late Admiral Mahan. In a letter to an 
English friend in October 1914, he declared, apropos of England's 
participation in the war, that "the testimony to the uprightness 
and efficiency of her imperial rule, given by the strong adhesion 
and support of India and the dominions, is a glory exceeding that 
of a pitched battle and overwhelming victory." 

Whereas with the self-governing dominions, peopled for the 
most part by Anglo-Saxons, natural race sentiment has played a 
part in the determination of the public attitude, in no wise can 
it be urged that such a feeling has had any bearing on the de- 
cision of India. Although the aim of the present paper is to 
point out certain aspects of the present status of the dominions 
and to venture an opinion as to the future, it may not be amiss 
to refer in passing to the case of India. 

II 

With naive candor, the underlying cause of India's loyalty in 
the present juncture is revealed in a statement of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, the largest Mohammedan state in India. This In- 
dian prince is reported to have declared that "it is the bounden 
duty of the Mohammedans of India to adhere to the British, for 
there is no other country in the world where Moslems enjoy such 
liberty as they do in India." The gratuitous offers to England 
by Indian princes of supplies of the "sinews of war" would lend 
color to such words. Although India has no great love for Eng- 
land as England, she has a deep attachment for the ideal of free 
institutions and fair dealing which the Englishman has attempted 
to realize in his administration of the great eastern dependency. 
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The intelligent leaders of India recognize the fact that no other 
regime, attainable at present, would result in any greater, if in- 
deed as much, freedom and justice as is at present in existence. 
The present adherence of the East Indian to British rule is the 
logical outcome of a dispassionate scrutiny of the demands of his 
own best interests. In the opinion of Saint Nihal Singh, "India 
today is inspired with the desire not merely to preserve the 
status quo into which it has been drifted by the tide of fate, but 
longs to weld the bonds that link it to the British empire — to 
become a willing partner in the federation." In commenting on 
a paper read at a meeting of the East India Association on No- 
vember 23, 1914, on "India's Rally round the Flag," Mr. Synd 
Hassain, a Mohammedan, declared that in "the convinced opinion 
of every educated Indian the future salvation of India was bound 
up in adequate, honorable and equal cooperation with the Brit- 
ish." Continuing, he urged that "apart from other considera- 
tions, on the sheer ground of self-interest and of the well-being 
and prosperity of India, they meant to stand by England through 
thick and thin." 

Once this fact is recognized less surprise will be occasioned by 
India's refusal to engage in a holy war on the side of Turkey. 
Upon the entrance of Turkey into the European struggle as an 
ally of Germany and Austria with the accompanying call upon 
all Moslems to join the standard of the Sultan, a rejoinder was 
evoked from His Highness Aga Kahn, the spiritual head of the 
Mohammedans in India. In a message to his people he declared 
that, "Turkey has now lost her position as trustee of Islam. 
She has drawn her sword in an unholy war and it is the duty of 
Moslems of today to remain faithful to their secular and tem- 
poral allegiance." Accordingly the spectacle is presented of 
Mohammedan troops warring against fellow religionists. Native 
regiments from India have eagerly volunteered for service. In 
no small degree the failure of the Turkish expeditions against 
Persia and Egypt is to be attributed to the resistance offered by 
British Indian troops. 

However, it must not be assumed, therefore, that India is en- 
tirely satisfied with British rule as it stands to-day. Although, 
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as Taj pat Rai, a leader of the nationalist party in India, has re- 
cently averred, "India is determined to take her rightful posi- 
tion in the world, if possible, as a member of the British empire," 
political conditions prevailing in the country are not yet entirely 
to their liking. 

That a real economic advance has been brought about in India 
through the efforts of England will probably be conceded by 
most unbiased observers. The British have acted on the prin- 
ciple that material welfare must precede, or at least accompany, 
genuine political evolution. Accordingly in a country so de- 
pendent on an adequate water supply irrigation systems have 
been extensively developed. By March, 1907, there had been 
constructed 55,928 miles of main and branch canals commanding 
50,000,000 acres of land fit for cultivation, and the area actually 
irrigated in 1906-1907 was 21,992,683 acres. There were over 
forty additional projects either under construction or subject to 
government investigation. One of these schemes, approaching 
completion, is to carry the water of the Kistna River to seven 
counties and reclaim or increase the productivity of thousands of 
acres. As further evidence of the effort of the government to 
meet the needs of the population, witness the improvements 
made in transportation facilities. Approximately 35,000 miles of 
railways have been constructed and the country is also being 
provided with a network of macadamized roads, over 60,000 
miles of such highways being already in existence. India is also 
the scene of a gratifying industrial development. Between 1870 
and 1911 the number of cotton and jute mills increased from 78 
to 293. During the same period the output of petroleum jumped 
from 6,000,000 gallons to 225,792,094 gallons. Coal produc- 
tion has been rapidly developed, the yield in 1911 equalling 
12,715,534 tons. In 1912 there were 2463 joint stock companies; 
the number being three times what it was in 1877, while during 
the same period their capital also showed growth. The govern- 
ment has steadily increased postal and educational facilities, 
spending during the year 1914, approximately $20,000,000 on edu- 
cation. The systems of land tenure and land revenue assessment 
have undergone much needed reforms, taxes have been rendered 
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lighter, and a strict impartiality has been insisted upon in the 
courts of justice. 

Although India is a land of poverty, the condition of the peo- 
ple is improving. In the annual address of the Parsee chairman 
of the Bombay Stock Exchange a few years ago, it was asserted 
that "it is the conviction of merchants, bankers, tradesmen, and 
captains of industry that India is slowly but steadily advancing 
along paths of material prosperity." There is one very real 
grievance, however, of an economic nature. The countervailing 
duties levied on cotton fabrics and yarns made in Indian mills, 
in order to prevent the import duty from serving as protection 
to the Indian manufacturers as against those of England, may 
legitimately be deemed a hardship. The popular impression 
that a part of Indian revenues is appropriated by England as a 
species of tribute may summarily be dismissed. Every farthing 
of Indian revenues is either expended in India for services ren- 
dered or is sent out of the country for the legitimate purposes of 
providing pensions to retired Indian officials and of paying inter- 
est to foreign lenders of capital invested in India. 

As to the political grievance that the administration of India 
has been carried on too much for the benefit of the rulers them- 
selves, a brief reference will suffice for the purposes of this paper. 
It should be pointed out that since 1879 the number of Indians 
in public service has been steadily increasing. In the govern- 
ment of India the British have aimed at administrative efficiency 
pure and simple, with the result that formerly few positions of 
responsibility were filled by natives. That a rapidly growing 
number of offices of power and dignity are now being filled by 
Indians is not due to a waning desire on the part of the British 
to preserve the cherished traditions of the civil administration 
but rather to the ability of the natives to meet the required tests. 
Not the least important achievement of British rule has been 
the building up of a large body of Indian public officials capable 
of rising to offices of great trust. This is instanced by the fact 
that two members of the council of the secretary of state for 
India, one member of the governor general's executive council, 
or cabinet, and many of the judges of the highest courts in the 
country are Indians. 
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III 

At the present juncture, in view of the highly charged atmos- 
phere of filial devotion and fraternal good will within the empire, 
it appears cynical if not downright sacrilegious to subject to 
analysis the loyalty of the British dominions. To impute any 
other basis for this sentiment than that of pure patriotism doubt- 
less will be deemed the grossest materialism. It may appear to 
some to be emphasizing unduly the economic bases of human 
action and thus to be placing empire loyalty on an uncertain 
foundation. 

On the contrary, however, an allegiance which is founded in part 
on natural race ties and in part upon legitimate self-interest is 
doubly buttressed. In a letter, in 1891, to Sir John Macdonald, 
then premier of Canada, Cecil Rhodes touched upon this issue. 
"The whole thing lies in the question," Rhodes maintained, "as 
to whether we can invent some tie with our mother country 
which will prevent separation. It must be a practical one, for 
future generations will not be born in England." In the same 
vein, Prof. W. J. Ashley, of the University of Birmingham, has 
professed a belief that the empire will eventually "break up 
unless some material means can be devised to make the colonials 
feel a common interest with us." Allusion must also be made 
to a speech delivered at Glasgow, Scotland, in October, 1903, by 
Joseph Chamberlain. Discussing the problems of imperialism, 
he referred to the dominions as "sister states, able to treat with 
us [in Great Britain] from an equal position, able to hold to us, 
willing to hold to us, but also able to break with us." In al- 
luding to the statesmen of the colonies Mr. Chamberlain as- 
serted that there were none who were not loyal to the idea of 
imperial partnership, an idea which they wished England might 
adopt more completely, while at the same time he had found 
none who believed that the then existent colonial relations could 
be permanent. "We must either draw closer together," he de- 
clared sententiously, "or we shall drift apart." 

That the autonomous units of the empire have been drawing 
closer together, during the twelve years which have elapsed since 
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Mr. Chamberlain's pronouncement, there is considerable cir- 
cumstantial evidence. The policy of granting preferential tariff 
rates to Great Britain, adopted by Canada in 1897, has become 
general within the empire. The development of the colonial 
conference plan, during the past decade, bears witness to a de- 
sire to place empire relationships upon an equitable and perma- 
nent basis. And the spirit of the dominions, subjected since 
August 1914 to a practical test, has manifested itself in an instant 
submersion of party politics in imperial sentiment. 

Significant evidence, that Cecil Rhodes' wish for a material 
tie between England and the dominions is apparently nearing 
realization, lies in the loyal allegiance of such regions as French 
Canada and Dutch South Africa. Race affinity obviously is not 
an element in the attitude of the Boer and the French Canadian 
toward England. In a message to the Cape Times, May 31, 
1910, General Botha expressed the hope that United South Af- 
rica would become "a peaceful, progressive portion of the em- 
pire." Who in 1899 could possibly have dreamed of a consti- 
tution to which would be appended side by side, the names of 
General Botha, Dr. Jameson (now a baronet), General Smuts, 
Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, and others who were leaders of the oppos- 
ing forces during the Boer War? The sudden collapse of the re- 
cent insurrection in South Africa is to be attributed primarily to 
the genius of Botha. It will be recalled that in the naval crisis 
of 1912, brought about by the question as to whether South 
Africa should stand with her sister dominions in support of the 
mother country, General Botha resigned the premiership. He 
explained his act on the ground that loyalty to the empire was 
incompatible with continued cooperation with a separatist Afri- 
kander like General Herzog. It was almost unbelievable that 
the Boer generalissimo of 1902 should lay his head on the politi- 
cal block for the British navy in 1912. His return to power was 
a triumph for the imperial ideal and the spectacle is now pre- 
sented of Briton and Boer acting together in pursuit of a common 
end. 

In the somewhat grandiloquent phrase of Sir Etienne Pascal 
Tache' the prevailing attitude of the French-Canadian is revealed. 
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"The last shot fired on American soil," he affirmed, "in defense 
of the British flag would be fired by a French-Canadian." Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, the venerable ex-premier, has declared that 
"whilst remaining French, we are prof oundly attached to British 
institutions." The position of the church, the strongest factor 
in French Canada, has been carefully analyzed by Andre 1 Sieg- 
fried in his volume The Race Question in Canada. "The church 
has unequivocally taken its stand," says Mr. Siegfried, "on the 
principle of a 'complete and final acceptance of British rule' while 
at the same time insisting on 'the passionate defense of the in- 
tegrity of the French-Canadian race.' " The church has a genu- 
ine and openly expressed regard for British sovereignty. "Brit- 
ish rule suits us perfectly," a French ecclesiastic of high rank 
has averred. "Thanks to it, the position of our church in Can- 
ada is excellent." 

Herein lies a suggestion as to the nature of the magic device 
whereby Britain has kindled among diverse population elements 
a spirit of loyalty. By her strict observance of the provisions of 
the Quebec act of 1774, England has established permanently the 
civil, political, and religious rights of the French in Canada. It 
is probably true that the Catholic Church in French Canada is 
more strongly entrenched and in enjoyment of greater privileges 
than in any other country save Italy. 

Similarly, the devotion of the Dutch element in South Africa 
is founded on the exercise of unusual rights. Despite the dismal 
forebodings of the opposition party the British government 
granted the privilege of responsible government to the Transvaal 
and the Orange River Colony in 1906 and 1907 respectively, 
less than five years after the Boer leaders had accepted the terms 
of the treaty of Vereeniging. By this daring and astute stroke of 
statesmanship Britain made possible the birth of the youngest 
of the daughter states. It is evident therefore that the loyalty 
of the dominions is not based on racial bonds alone. Material 
ties have been evolved during the twenty-four years since Cecil 
Rhodes deplored the absence of such. At the risk of offending 
the supersensitive soul it may be urged that these ties are the 
embodiment of the prosaic factor of self-interest. The present 
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lot of the dominions is such as to produce feelings akin to self- 
exaltation. And equally true is it that the severance of the bond 
with England would entail great material disadvantage, while 
yielding few powers not already enjoyed. The dominions now 
exercise the essential rights of practical sovereignty. They en- 
joy practically, although not theoretically, legislative and ad- 
ministrative independence. As already mentioned, this virtual 
independence has been acknowledged by the British government. 
In the course of an address, delivered on October 27, 1910, before 
the University of Birmingham, the Hon. Alfred Lyttleton, late 
secretary of state for the colonies, asserted that "there is now a 
practical equality of status as between the parent country and 
the dominions." 

The significance of this unique relationship it is difficult to 
grasp. Even yet it is not uncommon to meet an incredulous 
one who insists that the rights of self-government enjoyed by 
the dominions pertain only to the more unessential details of ad- 
ministration and that in the larger affairs of fundamental import 
the British government still retains the balance of power. 

That the gift of autonomy granted by England to her "part- 
ner states" has no string attached to it may be made clear, 
however, by calling attention briefly to no more than two recent 
issues. The problem of immigration within the empire, and the 
naval controversy as waged within the dominions since 1909 
abundantly illustrate the impotency of the British government 
to alter by direct means colonial legislation not pleasing to the 
home authorities. 

IV 

Of the diverse empire problems which Britain is called upon 
to solve none is more perplexing and provocative of disaster than 
the adjustment of relations between certain races within this 
"congeries of nations." The Indian immigration crises in South 
Africa and Canada have fanned into flame a problem which for 
long has been smouldering. "The conflagration thus started, if 
left unchecked, threatens to eat its way to the very vitals of 
Indo-British relations," Saint Nihal Singh admits, "and it may 
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prove to be much more dangerous than any other contention 
that has arisen since the dread Sepoy mutiny of 1857." 

Specifically the grievance grows out of the ill-treatment meted 
out to Indian immigrants in the British dominions. This in 
turn is but a phase of the larger issue of Asiatic immigration. 
Although in full appreciation of Asiatic virtues the various do- 
minions — Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa — 
have fully determined to restrict if not virtually to exclude im- 
migration of Asiatics. This decision is alleged to be based on 
the principle of economic self-preservation and not on prejudice 
against color or religion. The exclusion of the Chinese and Japa- 
nese is not attended by any unusual difficulty. To be sure, by 
reason of England's alliance of 1905 with Japan a certain delicacy 
was attached to the negotiations between Canada and Japan 
which culminated in the immigration treaty of 1907. 

What renders the issue of Indian immigration peculiarly per- 
plexing however is the fact that the East Indian, as much a 
British citizen as the Australian or Canadian, keenly resents be- 
ing refused freedom of residence in portions of an empire of which 
he himself is a member. The Indian moreover is able to point 
with pride to his honorable record on many battlefields in sup- 
port of the British flag. 

For the purpose of the present study a brief summary of con- 
ditions will suffice. Whereas the various dominions have for 
years restricted Indian immigration, certain recent measures of 
a drastic nature on the part of Canada and South Africa have 
precipitated a crisis. Actuated by the common determination 
to maintain their land "a white man's country" the Canadian 
authorities denied to a group of Hindu would-be immigrants the 
right to disembark from their craft. 

By reason of the relatively large number of East Indians al- 
ready domiciled in South Africa, the problem in that colony is 
correspondingly grave. Whereas South African employers were 
eager as early as 1859 to import laborers from India under the 
indenture system, it was intended that the latter should return 
to India at the expiration of their term of service. Many how- 
ever, for various reasons, remained in the country and engaged 
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in such occupations as gardening and retail business, with the 
result that the present Indian population is estimated to be 
160,000. To stem this current the colony adopted a restrictive 
policy designed to make their life intolerable. Chief among the 
hardships imposed upon the Indians are: the poll tax of £3 
per annum on each Indian who remains in the country after his 
indenture, a tax to be levied as well on his wife and children 
(over a specified age); and openly questioning the legality of 
marriage contracted according to Hindu, Moslem, Sikh, and 
other non-Christian rites, and the legitimacy of children born 
in such wedlock. 

Unfortunately for the peace of mind of England this is not a 
local issue capable of settlement by purely local legislation. 
Rather is it an imperial question of the widest dimensions. The 
British authorities are placed in an extraordinarily difficult posi- 
tion. On the one hand they must face the fact that South Africa, 
Canada, and Australasia, practically autonomous states, stead- 
fastly insist on exercising their cherished rights of self-govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the imperial government cannot ig- 
nore the growing volume of protest from India against colonial 
oppression. The viceroy of India, Lord Hardinge, moved to 
action by public meetings at Bombay, Delhi, and other cities in 
India demanded of the British authorities a thorough and im- 
partial investigation of the situation. He added, that in case 
the Indians' charges were sustained an emphatic protest would 
be lodged -against "the inhuman treatment of a loyal section of 
his majesty's subjects." At the same time, General Botha, the 
premier of the Union of South Africa, informed the authorities 
that the Union while endeavoring to safeguard its own future 
was seeking at the same time, so far as was possible, to serve the 
interests of the empire as a whole. Any direct interference with 
South Africa in her course of action by the British authorities 
would probably precipitate a break in the present relations. 
Indeed no less an authority than the Hon. Lewis Harcourt, sec- 
retary for the colonies, referred to this very contingency in the 
course of a debate on the South African situation, in the House 
of Commons. In substance, he declared that they could readily 
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smash the British empire in a day's debate in Parliament if 
they attempted to interfere with the autonomy which had been 
granted to its various parts. Happily however this does not 
preclude the exercise by England of a policy of moral pressure. 
The gravity of England's dilemma is obvious. The unedu- 
cated Indians look upon the British sovereign as their all-power- 
ful protector. Knowing nothing of constitutions and self-gov- 
ernment and believing in the divine right of kings they have 
turned to Britain for help. If now they become disillusioned, if 
they find that the British authorities cannot shield their kindred 
from colonial harassment, a situation of alarming proportions 
may readily arise. With this essential fact clearly perceived by 
the dominions, it cannot be doubted that a spirit of moderation 
and reason will mark future action. 



Not less eloquently does the naval controversy bear witness to 
the genuineness of the powers of self-government exercised by 
these autonomous states. Their freedom from compulsion is 
instanced by their varying reactions to the "naval crisis" which 
arose in 1909. Early in that year, as a result of Britain's anxiety 
over her threatened naval supremacy, New Zealand's loyalty 
expressed itself in an offer, to the mother country, of funds to 
cover in full the construction of a dreadnought. In Australia, 
despite the original agitation that the Commonwealth follow the 
example of New Zealand, the decision was reached to establish 
an Australian squadron. The first units of this fleet were to 
be built in Great Britain. South Africa, then undergoing the 
transition from the colonial status to dominionhood, did not de- 
part from the policy of making voluntary naval cash contribu- 
tions to Great Britain, a plan followed for years by Cape Colony 
and Natal. The policy adopted by the Laurier administration, 
in Canada, was distinctly nationalistic. The proposed navy was 
to be built in Canada and manned and wholly controlled by the 
dominion. 

At no time has Canada contributed directly towards the sup- 
port of the British navy in which respect it occupies a unique 
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position. On the other hand, the voluntary contributions of 
the other dominions were clearly increased as a result of the co- 
lonial conference of 1902. At this conference, the Canadian 
premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, courteously but absolutely refused 
to accept the principle of direct contributions to the British, or 
an imperial, navy on the grounds that it would "drag the do- 
minion into the whirlpool of militarism, that plague of Europe." 
This unwillingness to offer cash subsidies in behalf of empire de- 
fense was not based upon a lack of loyalty, as abundantly evinced 
since 1914. It was urged that by the development of their indi- 
vidual defense resources the dominions would in the long run 
best serve the interests of the empire as a whole. As a critical 
analysis of this view is not germane to the study in hand, it will 
not be attempted. In the formulation of his naval policy Sir 
Wilfrid always insisted unequivocally for the greatest measure of 
autonomy consistent with the maintenance of the British bond. 
Conceiving that form of imperial defense cooperation most in 
conformity with the dignity of the self-governing states to be 
the development of their individual resources, such a plan accord- 
ingly was adopted by Canada and Australia. To be sure the 
Conservatives under Sir Robert Borden appear to favor the 
"emergency" contribution plan, pending the determination of a 
permanent policy through submission of the question to the Ca- 
nadian electorate. 

Notwithstanding the frank recommendations of the British 
admiralty, in the past, that the contribution plan be followed by 
all the states the opinion may be ventured that the separate 
navy plan is destined to carry the day. Indeed steps already 
have been taken by New Zealand which suggest a reversal of 
policy preparatory to following the example of Australia. The 
prevailing view would seem to be that the Australian navy has 
justified its existence by the events which culminated in the de- 
struction of the Emden by the Australian cruiser Sydney. Fu- 
ture action will not be uninfluenced by this event. Even from 
utterances of Sir Robert Borden evidence may be drawn that the 
naval policies of the dominions will be determined in the end not 
by the admiralty but by the colonial authorities. "Canada," 
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said Sir Robert, "means to have a voice in matters of imperial 
foreign policy. Canada will not be an 'adjunct' even of the 
British empire, but we have no desire to force the pace unduly 
— we know that we must creep before we walk." 

VI 

All this being so the question inevitably arises as to whither 
the British empire is drifting and as to what its future is to be. 
The ancient epigram that the empire is a huge accident "created 
in a fit of absent-mindedness" has not lost its pertinency with 
the passing of time. Without set design or intention, changes 
have taken place so gradually as to be almost unnoticed until 
fully established. The resultant situation introduced by "the un- 
conscious convergence of many thoughts and wills in successive 
generations" is one which calls for conscious action. Notwith- 
standing the success attending the haphazard process of expan- 
sion in the past its continuance cannot be advocated with rea- 
son. The policy of laissez-faire is not invariably successful in 
the political, any more than in the economic, sphere. 

Within recent years events have conspired to render progres- 
sively popular, a, policy oi imperialism meatim^ W\gx«fcy<s q\.q«sc 
union of the empire in any form. Several decades ago imperial- 
ists within the British empire, few in number, were looked upon 
as visionaries. The transition in political thought has been so 
complete however that at present "the anti-imperialists have 
practically ceased to count," declares Richard Jebb, "whether in 
England or the dominions." There are few within the empire 
who would subscribe to the wish voiced in 1863 by Gold win 
Smith that "the waste, peril, and humiliation" incident to the 
maintenance of England's dominions be terminated by "the 
simple and obvious solution of political separation." Much 
water has run under the bridge since the Imperial Federation 
League was formed in the eighties, with Lord Roseberry as its 
leading spirit, for the purpose of doing something, however vague 
that something was, which would secure the coherence and the 
constitutional rapprochement of the motherland and dominions. 
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There is abundant evidence of the reality of an underlying desire 
to be one. Eloquent testimony of the strength of such a wish 
is presented in such events as the gratuitous extension by the 
dominions of tariff concessions to Britain, the sending of colonial 
contingents to South Africa at the time of the Boer War, the es- 
tablishment of an imperial penny postage and an empire cable 
service, empire cooperation with the Allies in the great European 
struggle, and the calling of colonial statesmen to imperial coun- 
cil boards. 

It may be taken for granted then that the aim of the imperi- 
alist is generally accepted by all parties in Britain as well as in 
the dominions. This situation discloses the progress that has 
been achieved by the movement for closer union. The end no 
longer being the controverted point, public opinion today is 
divided as to the means for attaining it. 

Of the two solutions proposed imperial federation has the ad- 
vantage of priority and in the number of adherents. The ideal 
of a Britannic alliance, too recent to have attained an impressive 
following, is deemed by its advocates however to be more in 
harmony with sentiment current in the empire. 

In the scheme of federation the empire is conceived as an or- 
ganic whole consisting of nations independent in local affairs 
and having distinct individualities, but by reason of underlying 
•common interests developing a common imperial policy. Those 
matters pertaining to the empire at large, such as defense, com- 
merce, and immigration would be subject to an imperial manage- 
ment in peace as well as in war. This would involve the creation 
of a federal parliament, comprised of representatives of Great 
Britain and the dominions, with an executive responsible to it. 
After twenty years of intellectual effort, however, the scheme 
still remains ill-defined. 

Among the difficulties lying in the path of the federationist a 
few may be noted. As yet no proposal has been advanced for 
apportioning representation in the federal parliament or council 
which has met the approval of the dominions. Again, this legis- 
lative body attempting to debate empire immigration or foreign 
policy would find itself involved at every turn in matters which 
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because of their local character would be beyond its jurisdiction. 
Most serious however is the consideration that although security 
may be attained through federation it is gained only at a sacri- 
fice of liberty. The scope it allows to individuality is provincial 
rather than national. The measure of state autonomy which 
federation permits is far short of national independence. Im- 
perial federation would probably carry with it for a period at 
least British ascendency owing to the inevitable preponderance 
of Britain in a federal parliament. Apart from the fear of as- 
cendency however, which possibly is only an imaginary danger, 
the dominion federalists have met a reluctance on the part- of 
their people to surrender any part of the national autonomy now 
enjoyed. 

At a meeting of the British Empire League in Toronto, in May, 
1901, the premier of Ontario discussed this question. "In a fed- 
erated parliament of the British empire, Canada would be sub- 
jected," he declared, "to the decisions of the representatives of 
all parts of the empire — of men, that is to say, who have no 
knowledge of our social conditions or of our national aspirations." 
In the opinion of Mr. Asselin, the French-Canadian nationalist, 
"the idea of an imperial parliament legislating, even on some 
subjects only, for all the British realms, may appeal to the im- 
agination, but no one as yet has shown how such legislation could 
be passed without the bigger and more powerful partners over- 
riding the will, now of this, now of that colony." 

Although the attitude of the dominions has been characterized 
as one of narrow pride in nationality rather than one of large- 
souled allegiance to the empire, the fact continues to stand forth 
stubbornly that the spirit of colonial nationalism cannot be ig- 
nored. 

The conception of Britannic alliance, on the other hand, rests, 
in the opinion of Mr. Jebb, on "the theory that in democratic 
communities the integrating force which tends to make them 
organic is not the compulsive power of a central government 
but the conscious sense of mutual aid." It is urged that the 
growing unification of economic interests is tending automatically 
to bring into being an expanding and permanent basis for empire 
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cooperation. Thus would disappear the necessity of any "over- 
riding" imperial authority. Under this scheme there would be 
no call for any dramatic act of constitution-making, bringing in 
its wake a new imperial government. It would involve the proc- 
ess of deliberately continuing developments already well begun, 
supplemented by a further elaboration of the imperial confer- 
ence to serve as a central organization. No less an imperialist 
than Lord Milner himself has outlined his ultimate ideal for the 
empire as "a union in which the several states, each entirely in- 
dependent in its separate affairs, should all cooperate for com- 
mon purposes on the basis of absolute unqualified equality of 
status." 

To illustrate the underlying contrast between the two imperi- 
alistic policies, in question, allusion may be ventured to a hypo- 
thetical situation pictured by Mr. Jebb. We are asked to as- 
sume that Great Britain has resolved to enforce its treaty rights 
with China to compel the latter to continue to receive Indian 
opium so long as any opium is being produced in China itself. 
The procedure that normally would ensue under the operation of 
the Britannic alliance plan may first be outlined. In this scheme 
as already implied there would be no federal parliament. The 
British foreign secretary, who, by hypothesis, having made up 
his mind that China must be coerced, requests the Canadian 
and Australasian ministers to confer at once with him with a 
view to assembling the several units of the Pacific fleet in Chinese 
waters. The naval units of the Pacific, in the alliance scheme, 
would naturally constitute a part of the fleets of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. The British secretary having pointed 
out the "emergency" would request the dominion ministers to 
cable their respective governments for the requisite orders in 
council, to make possible immediate action. "These ministers, 
however, would unanimously refuse," says Mr. Jebb, "to rec- 
ommend the mobilization of the Pacific fleet for a purpose so re- 
pugnant to the national instincts of their people." Some other 
policy must be found, they insist. According to the federalists 
this would precipitate the much-feared end, the disruption of the 
empire, which they have insisted would be the ultimate conse- 
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quence of the "separate navy" policy. Autonomists, however, 
the advocates of the alliance plan, fall back on a larger faith. 

Under imperial federation the policy to be followed in meeting 
the assumed emergency would be determined in the federal par- 
liament. Notwithstanding the opposition of the dominion rep- 
resentatives to the proposed exploitation of China the majority 
vote of the parliament would carry the day. On their return to 
their respective countries the dominion statesmen would attempt 
to soothe popular indignation by explaining that individual 
conviction must be sacrificed in behalf of "imperial interests." 
Such a contingency giving rise to a genuine dissatisfaction in 
the dominions over their empire status might the more swiftly 
hasten the very end which the federalist would avert. 

Probably the most impressive charge against the principle of 
Britannic alliance is that technically it is inferior to centraliza- 
tion; theoretically yielding less naval strength, for example, for 
the same expenditure of money and rendering less certain the 
availability of all the fleet units in a moment of emergency. On 
the other hand, however, national patriotism as compared with 
imperial compulsion may properly be deemed a superior factor 
of efficiency. An empire which is to have any reality "cannot 
be maintained by pressure from the center on the circumference" 
but must exist and flourish by the spontaneous desire of the com- 
ponent parts to remain in a definite relation to the parent state 
by accepting the implied obligations. In brief this expresses the 
creed of the believer in Britannic alliance. He would add that 
if the dominions are to remain indefinitely in the empire it must 
be because none of them would have occasion to wish to leave it. 
This proposal possesses the additional advantage over imperial 
federation of being essentially in accord with recent developments 
within the empire. 



